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This bibliography has been compiled as part-of a continuing series designed 


.o- | to make information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International sales eee , 
in order to eae haere of, dissertations on related topics, which thus 


become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information 
‘for the dissertatiohs themselves is- included at the end of the bibliography. : 
Abstracts‘of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 


: Black, Ruth Wallace , Menzel, Ferol Schricker 
CRIB TALK: LTS ROLE IN LANGUAGE — - . . FORM AND FUNCTION AS A BASIS FOR 
ACQUISETION , , . . REFERENTIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
&. . , ’ . 
razler, Lyn, . Miller, Creighton: John 
ON COMPREHENDING SENTENCES: = SYN'TAC- . DECISION PROCESSES IN LISTENERS'. 
TIC PARSING STRATEGIES - . DISCRIMINATION OF SYNTHETIC SPEECH ® 
/ | a SOUNDS “4 
Hlanson, Bette: Ann : 
, HANNAH: =A STUDY OF @HE FLRST USK. Moore, Frances Elouise », 
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: ad Linda Denbesten O'Gara, Chloe 
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Watson, Linda Ritchie 
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TION OF CHILD FEEDBACK 


Wing, Clara Stewart 


THE, DEVELOPMENT OF PRAGMATIC COMPE- ' 
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ALTHOUGH, IF, AND UNLESS BY FIRST, 
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“CRIB “TALK: irs ROLE IN LANGUAGE ACoiaIHON: 
’ Order No, 1927908 


. BLACK, uth Wallace, if: Harvard Univeratty, 1979, 278pp. 


’ Solitary crib ga ae during the third year of life yield 
& corpus of child speech isolated from social interaction, with 
fower attentional constraints on the speaker (0.¢., diytraction), 
‘and with only self-reinforcement. Proviayis inveatigntors of 
the phonomenom focus on one child's gratnmatical practice with 
Linguistic foaturos (Woir 1962) or with rules for social dis- 
course between twins (Keenan 1974) but do not compare the 
child's 8 Janguage production to that used in dlalogue (mother- 

* childt{nteraction (MCI)), the usual setting for measurement of 
‘nequigitlon (Brown 1973), Somb researchers (Miller, Jakobson 
1962) call for replication studies of crib talk and suggest a con-" 
‘nection between the grammatical play/practice (the metalingual 
‘tunction) of crib talk and increased produdtion with linguistle 
forms. later. Others (Cazden 1973) suggest that language play 
in the crib (and {n other settings) may facilitate learning to 
read and write. ; : 

Tho crib talk reported here of my 2:2-2:4-year-old son 
Carligle (MLU Stage [V+, Brown 1973), an oarly reader later 
at four years, replicates: the phenomenon and tests one aspect 
of the first hypothesis. Three phonologically identical mor- 

' phemes (the -g of noun possession, regular plurals, and con- 
tractible copula), charted in two settings (solitary: crib mono- 
logues and MCI), yield differences of accuracy in obligatory 
contexts (Cazdon 1968, Brown 1073), frequencies, and variety 
of forms produced before point of acquisition. 

Monologue samples, audiotaped biweekly by concealed mi- 
trophone in four time frames--post-sloep (early morning), pro- 
tnd post-nag (afternoon), and pre-sleep (night)--, total 5122 
uttarancos. MCI samples (biweekly, usually afternoon) total 
831 consecutive child utterances. Monologues vary in number 
of utterances (1-333 with & mean sample length of 107) and 
langth (3-57 minutes) ag do MCI samples (mean sample length: 
83; time from 4-37 minutes). 
_ phones and checkdd later for accuracy) were scored (for the 
three morphemes) by Brown's (19173) and Cazden's (1968) cri- 
storia and (i categories of metalinguistic awareness taken from 


other researchers (de Villers &\de Villiers 1978; Garvey 1977). 


~ Questions of the study (suYnmarizgd) include: What are the 
specific differences between monologues and dialogues (and 
botwoen pre- and post-sleep monologues) in terms of accuracy 
of features in obligatory contexts, frequencies of forms pro~ 
duced, variety of functions (particularly the metalingual or lan- 
guage play)? Does the order of acquisition of the three mor- 
- phemos traced here replicate that of other children studied 
(Brown 1973)? At what point in the process of acquisition do 
overgeneralizations and langurge ° Mplay” begin? 
* Monologues show greater proportions of accuracy in obliga- 
-.. tory contexts in Week than do MCI samples: for noun posses 
'- gives, the difference ja significant at the .01 level; for plurals 
‘ am contractible copula the difference approaches significance. 


_. Frequencies of obligatory contexts produced tn monologues perk 


e “at Weok f (pefore point of aquisition) for noun possessives 
“ain plurals, Contractible copula 's, not acquired in these data, 
; shows the reverse: frequencies produced in MCI exceed those 
++ In.monotogues at the OL level. Order of acquisition, consonant 
with that ‘of bthor children studied, showed plural -s first, theri 


~ possessive 'g, then contractible copula "8. Overgoneralizations : 


*- of poashasive and plural -s to the child's real and nonsense * 


“alqrphomes in monologues occurred both before and after point ; 


~ of dequialtton... 

: Motalinguistic awareness in the monologues (play/practice 
with particular forms) occurs at all levels: phonological, 80- 
mintte, syntactic, functional, “Ilterary”, conversational, It ap- 
poare to serve the wequisition of two morphemes traced to eri- 
terton it this study and suggests that some aspects of erib talk | 
may bo precursors to the analytic eee AWAreNess ron" 
quired of penoolnage children 


Transcriptions (madg using head- 
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“oN. COMPRENENDING SEN TNC HE: heres PARSING 


STRATEGIES , Order No. wisies 
FRA LER, oe “Ph, ni = valves of EConneeteut, 1979. 
243ph).. 
Bo ¥ 
A viariet different yrncue. a4 sonvintic’ parsing strat- 


egies have beer Proposed Yh the linguistic and paycholinguistio. 
Ntorature. An attempt to generalize acrogs these strategies ’ 
indicates that many of then) gre merely spgoial cases of two 
syntactic strategies: . Late Glosur e and Minimal Attachment. 
These two strategies are not only more general than previqualy 
proposed ‘strategies hut are algo von-arbitrary, aince they 


serve to reduce the computation and memory load ‘of the parser. 


‘he role that semantic information plays in tho sentence’ 
. comprehension: process Ip algo st pate * The hypothesis that 
syntactic procissing ts entirgly unaffected by the woriantic — 
properties of a sentence, and the. hypothesis that lexical se~ 
‘miuntio constraints. can be used to by-pass the syntactic anal- 
ysis of 8 sentence antirely, are bothnrgued to be too extrome, 
A Weak Semantic Principle (WSP) ig proposed in their place. 
A’deries of grammiaticality. judgment exper iméats provida 
ompiricdl support both for the WSP and for Late Closure and 
Minimal \Attachment, These strategies are set into-the ‘context 


of a two- -atage model. of the human séntonee par sing Mechantam | 


which Is mgtivated by well attested properties of human mom- 

F, Ory. Late losure and Minimal Attachment thon emerge as 
natural or automatic cons quenced of Limitations on processing 
time togather with the twoFstnge structureofthe pargingdovice. 

Finally, an examination of a variety of examples suggests 

that this model of the parser may contribute to an-exPlanation 
‘of certain structural properties of natural languages, and of 
Aspects of Janguage acquisition‘and language change, 
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HANNAH: A \ stuby OF THE FIRST USE OF WORDS 


Order No. 7915361 
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HANSON, Bette Ann, Ph.D. 


University of IMinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, 1978, 221 pp. : 


. a Q 
» This interpretative observation study {8 concerned with the 
_ development; of sémanticity In early single-word speech, As- 
. pect att the development of semanticity are described within a 
framework of congenitally organized patterns of speech-sound 
production, imftative behaviors, the develgpment of object rep- 
resentation, and the notion of ‘context,’ ‘The main feature of 
this descriptive-inter‘pretative andlysis is the attempt to doy 
“acribe both interrelated patternd Of change in early language 
“behaviors and thy dévelopment of semantic content in a set of 
_word-utterances i, interrelated use of the words develop, 
Chaptor I proyides an overview of the development of sin- 
gle-word cummiuriication by reviewing the Hterature which has 
focused on the production of syeech-sounds and vocal imitation. 
I also suggest: cognitive development as an indicator of semantic 
. development during the one-word stage. Finally,.the impor- 
tancé of the context of utteratice is examined: 
Chapter II sets forth the methodology for the weekly obser- 
vation of one child, Hannah, from age 12. months 5 days until 
17 months 22 days. The. search for significant developmental 
_ patterns in the use of Wwarda-is describeds -A model of lovels 
" Of semantic development tii early single-word speech ia pre- 
sonted, This model is basdd on congenitally organized behav- 
tore wiileh provide constraints off early language learning, Th” 
interaction of these Kehaviors is seen B underdetermined with 
principles of learning providing an explanation for the Organi zine 
‘ tion of these behaviors at, the level of a rule-governed syetom, 
ee 
hapter Til deperibos' the observed populations of apone 
tandous and imitative utternnces, observed tandmarks tn object 
ropresentation, and the dévelopment of Bomantic content ina 
sot-of related word-utterances. An analysis of 108 word-typos 
observed to occur ng utterances reveals a set of ten words Ih 
which somantic content ean be described as developing during 
ho all whieh fe eulle Thegen words are: pene ball, 
uho Nos allgona, what! ettyat, ccomaon; byebye outald 0, moro fo, aul 
the. uttorancon of, ball are c ererbad wp oto Wparlod of 
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‘eognitiva dovalcninibet progent dan Indlydiidion’ iand tivo ca 
‘curront ugo of the word; ‘ball p refey to an object *ball,’ ‘The 


‘ , development of tho jise of Yall Ta lao described with reference 
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# to an interntl atrugtayo ‘of fhe concept ‘ball, The dbseryed 
order of profervéd dimanstong in Hannah’ s uso of ball (shape, 


_ ize, texture, color, woigtit, hardness, design) occurs with cor- 5... 7 > 
reat and incorrect ¢ 


hyects an phe loarna to ung ball ball torefep © 4. 
to’ a appropriate objéc 
: Chaptar IV investigatés a matrix of interdependent, aspects 


' tot 2 
4 ir ON ag os ee ee 
: : eae 


uf language bohavior which dépicte the situation within whidh® = ° 


moaning dewelops. There are sever cateariog io tha matyhy 
context, spentaneath word- utterances, form, spooch-sound « .- : 
production and percepljon, imitative behaviors, cognitive de- 
velopment, and thtention. Eaeh category identifies in observed — 
pattern of ‘language hohavior or identifies an aspect of language 
use discovered in the present “study io be significant in the-do- 
velopment of semantic ity during the period of the first use of a 
words, ‘yp conclusion, : ‘T discuss the integration of patterns of 


uohaviors tn the development of semanticity, Por: Hannah, thie +. 


integration at 17 months be days of age primarily consists of - 
a functional core of languagé tise tn which a. set of ren words 


pnowes development of semantic content. s 
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A STUDY. OF pte: er ERCTS 0 F 
TURE PRESENTATION ‘ON ‘THE ORAL LANGUAGE DEVEL = 
QPMENT OF FOUR- ANU) FIVE -~Y FAR -OPD CHILDREN | 
{ mere Order No. 19271038 
ISBELL, Rebecea Gall a BaD, 


nessee, 1979. L2Tpp. Major Professor: De. Lester Knight 
as, ' arr : a 


: The purpose of this study was ti determine the effects of 
two modes of titerary presentation, storyreading ‘and story - 


“year-old children as measured by syntactic naturdty, vocabu- 


lnty diversity and the complexity of story retelling, _ The two 


experimental programs were designed to contrast the differant 
“mddes of presentation using the same twenty-one books as the ” 


ca 


‘<) 


Alter ary base. Inthe Read-Aloud Program the Hterature was 
read to the children tn the exact vocabulary and phrasing Qe, 
thé: author, In the Storytelling. Program the literature wag): F 
intr pr eted by a storyteller who var itd the vocabular y and pace 
of the story to the Interest and developmental Tevet of the ehti- 
dren In the program. Both programs posed the same questions 
and follow-up activities, The treatment period tasted elt 
weoks with three contacts per week. 

The twelve subjects wore r andor selected from the total 
enrollment of children attending a prefchool program. The ” 
aubjects were white, middle class, aud within the chronologteat 
nge of 4.9 to $8.11. Three boys and three girls were solected 
for each pragritm. Ee 

Oral language samples were: wobtained in fiwtividir u Interts-- 
views conducted at the beginning and contluston of the programs. 
The two narrative samples wera compared to determine tf 
growth In dral language had occurred using the measures of-syn -. 
tavtic maturity and vocabul fry diversity, Additlonal language - 
samples were obtained by asting the subjects to retell a story 
they had been rad or told. These two xetellings were compared 
to determine any change in the complexity of the story retelling 
(as measured by number’ ‘of words and mean length of T- unit) 


or change in the use of formal elements (as measured by bogin- - 


ning, ending, unity, incidents and conversattonat quotations), 
Differ ences were found between the narr ative language 

gamples of the subjects In the two programs tn the measures 

of thean number of words used, nuitiber of T-units, mean length — 

of T-unit and vocabulary, The subjocts tn the Storytelling Pro- 


‘gram made the largest gatns tn all four measures. In the re- 


telling sample the subjocts In the Storytelttng: Program used 
longer T-units, and more words, number of Incidents, endings, 
and conversational quotations than those subjects fn thé Road... 
Aloud Program, at . cn 
Girl 
boys in oither program in the measurements of length of T- 
wilt, vocabulary divorsity in the narrative sample, and length 
ot rotelling, No sex diffeyences were found {n mean length of 
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tolling, on the aral language development of four aind flve- 7 - He 


tf 
nthe § Storytelling Program made largorffains than 


tinit, nut hor af charactorg,. unity of ptory, or incidonts In- 
—_" tod tn'the retetting samples; if 
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~ COGNITION AND THE ACQUIS TION Op. apunereD 8YN~ 
oe STRUCTURES IN CHI cama FROM SIX TO TEN 
ox . » Ordor ‘No. 7021704" ca 


JONES, binda Denbesteh, Ph.D, Loyola ‘nivenally of Chicago, 
mare. ‘92pp. 4 b 

Chi lien! 8 comprehdnsion of selected syntactic fees 
was compared with thele. performance on three Plagada. 
tusks, The syntactic structures wore taken from the work 6f* 
C; Choméky (19713 knd Ingluded easy to see, nok, promise, and 
and. The Plagetian tadks included conservation, sorlatlon, and 
clase inclysion. bicluded in the atudy were 79 boys and girls" 
between the.ages of six vind ten, 

. The,gompa'risons were made on thabasis of three competing 
models derived from a review of the Wlerature.... These were: 
“Model I, Ignguagg Influences cognition, based on the writings of 
Vygotaky and Bruner; Model JI, cognitlou infidences language, 
developed {rom the reseatch of a and his Genevan School; 
“and Model II], language and cognifon are independently influ- 
enced by develppment, taken from the writings of N. Chomsky. 
In order to compare the three: models, path analysis was uséd 
to isolate possible a of fuftuence between language and cog- 
“nition skills. ; ' 

it was found that cinus inc lusion and syntius Are indepondentty: 
influenced by development and the same yy thing is true for seri. 
ation and ‘syntax, Conservation, however, appears to be influ- 
enced by syntax, Thus Models I and |\l were supported by the 
study, but Model I (that derived from the writitys of Plaget) - 
wits not, In further _jpvestigations using path arialysis, an addi- 
tional path of Influence was found which Suggasted that clags in- 
clusion may Influence conservation, ~ ’ 

Syntax appeared to be influenced by sox differences, Gtris 
performed significantly better than boys on the auanionte tqaks. 
This was not true for the Piagetian tasks.- 

Sociopconomic status’ was.foupd to be unrelated to erfor- 
mance on either the cognitive or language tasks, It wag felt that - 
this reflected the hamogeneous, upper: ~middle ones population - 
which was used in the study. Toy 

Discussion followed on the head for further stydy to validate 
“these findin 8 using path analysis, Empirical support which 
would confirm or disconfirm the use of path’ anitlysis ina atudy 
‘such as this is needed before ‘these statistical tecliniques.can 
be generalized to other irens We paychologteal or educatlonal 
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THE’ ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN Tipe CONSTRUCTION AND 
TESTING OF SOCIAL SCI NTIFIG TMHBORTES a 


. Order No. 7921166' 


LARKIN Thomas Jdines, Phd, Michigan suite Univeralty, 
25pp. : ‘ oe Tv, 


‘1979. j ae 
f tien 


"This. diggertation will, examine aid del o( the rela- 
‘tlonship between language thd knowledge. Central. to the dis-" ~ 
Sottation will be the ‘argumeyt that it tg through dur language | 

1 that we-tomeito make sense of our world, 

fhe dissertation will suggest that knowlodye clatms are 
primarily jn attempt to take events from the “real” or gx" 
pertended world jnd capture them in symbolic expression, i 
The problein here res ts in the fact that while our symbol sys- 
tems are uv pr roduet of mankind, the: dxperienced wird of raal- 
ity 1g not. And it Is due to tis divergence (between. a nee 
constructed jriguage and-an Mmdependently existing ‘vhorid) that: 
we can never bo certain of the extent to which our knowledge | .. 
18 an, Accurate representation ofa “real world event. It sons 
that Wo cannot extract from-our Knowlellge those parts whieh 
.are primarily an artifact of. Aho Hingaunge systom which houses 
It. . - 

The above argumont, rigwaver doos not lead to a position 
of skepticism or relativism. Inatend, the dissertation suggests 
thit the test of vu Knowledge chum is nat dopondent on its core 
regpondence with a “eal” world event, but rather is tngossed 
by the Impact or offoct it hats on ttsaudtonco, 

‘ Hy : . 
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YRUCTORALIST ABDIOACH _ ie No, oe 

at LASY Li, Barbara, An Stuart, ve Dg: ‘ood Yatra ‘ 
* 1979, ad : 
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oa Dialogue eladen fai dhay ail Supit haa conhtituted a fun-, 
> damental teaghing and learning device since, Clasatd aj times. “+ 
i Dont tfig, odr undodithnding about the tuition Antogue per , 

forma as a toal for forijulating knowledge haé not;begn: fully - 
explored. The digseytatidn attempts to place current research 

*. on classroom langudye syn ‘discourse analvats withliva larger 


theoretical framework: by¢onsfder{ng, thd relation, betwen . +: 


ae 


dialogue and knowledge formulating th Mgnt, ot relevint work in 
lingujatics and somiotich, °' 
“ ., The argument presented contedds that. Aislogwe paxtorine - 
two broad functions, -a means of communidation and a stryc- ™ 
y tured device for orguntzing, thought, The inquiry hencd pro- 
5 “hveeoda a an jttempt to describe the structural transformations 
' . Information undergoes during cOnversations’ to analyze the tn- 
‘t fluence of context on apeaker interaction patterns;. and td‘ iden- 


& 


“f 


\, 


e 


tify the conversational strategies speakers, emphoy in-trans- — 


somitting ihformatiqn. . ° ” 
oy a Chapter, oriefly reviews the literature on “language In the 
, Classroom {é.g., Smith, 1962;, Bellack at al., 1966;: Barnes, | 
1068, 1976, 197. Sinclair. and ‘Coulthard, 1975; “Cazdén and . 
““/Mehan, 1974) and discusses the relations amogg language, the 
ourriculunt, ard classroom-context. ‘Chapter Nt constructs:a, 
theoretical famework for analyzing the interagtions:. af speaker - 
‘hearer; the curriculum matertals,-and the classroom context, 
_.The work of.three natural language philosophers, Austin, 1962; . 
" Grice, 1975; andSearle; 1969, 1975, on speech act theory pro: , 


“ae vid 8 a Starting point for investigating how a. speaker and hegrar | i. 
“"-', cofvey and interpret meaning. The approach {nvolves deserib- + we 


te the underly ing assumptiorfs‘and inferences a speaker and . 
‘hearer, make in understanding one. another. From speech act 
“heory the premise ts adopted that: interpreting utterances In 
, at; conversation, ‘Yequires. reliance on the conventional meaning of 

' words as well ag updn a vartety of assumptions concerning 

‘one’s goneral knowledge about human experience, language, 
and specific contextual (formation arising fromthe soctal 
situation in which the conversation occurs, Following a de 
“geription of Grive's’ (1975) Cooperative Principle and {ts max- 


"ima, the. same are applied ona conceptual level to the class- | 


room éituation: a8 a means: of providing one explanation for the 
. conventions ppeaker and Kearer tacitly-follow or violate in 
'; order ta cohvey and. interpret infofmation as true, relevant, 
“and sufficient. ‘This: chapter also explores the impact of di- 
alogue upon our conflve processes (Vygotsky, 1962; Bruner, 
1962) and upon the ¢ sign of eouentonal activities (Britton, 
1970). ; 
Chapter TII devefops a method for analyzing connected dis- 
course by treating transcribed conversations as‘text and then 
. Adapting for the: discourse analysis several principles used by 
the French atrugturallst Roland Barthes in literary criticism. 
‘The textual analysis in Chapter 1V shows how the speakers in 
‘five videotaped discussion conttxts used very specific strate- 
giag to convey Information and how speakers applied these — - 
at¥ategies regardless of context. As each conversation un- 
folded, the hearer was required to integrate the information 


established as true, ‘velovant, and suffictent in previous speaker — 


turns with the information lie wished to convey in order for the 

information in his turn to be recognized by the other partiél- ° 

..° pants ad-legitimate, The analysis demonstrates how speakers 

.+s omitted a dreat-deal of Information in thotr turns and required 
the hearers to ‘dfnw complox inferdnces based on the ausyinp- . 

. tions made in prior turns, Analysis of the speaker Interaction 
patterna also indicates that group size and teacher pragenge:...... 
influenced the size and frequency of ‘turns taken by “speakers, 

' Thus, although dialogue ts a complex, dynamle process de- 
pendent upon contextual variables and shifting tngutstte intor - 
protations, it ts possible, at ledst in party to deseribe how 

apgakere use the mechanism of alternating turns in dialogue 

' tranemit and decode highly condensed utterances arid how 
_ they ee now Information with knowledge stfuctures for-_ 
mutated dyemg the conversation, Chapter’ V discusses the im- 
pach # of these conclusions for two'iudionces.-those inter. 

“pd in curriculum devolopm und evaluation and those 

ERIC oul fucties ene roe 
“te 


: oe a ' ‘te 
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_ thonship, temporal rela jonsh 


‘ formation had on concept and language skill development, a 


~ working ith and sharing their materials with others in this . 
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" VIBUAL LITERACY: LBARNER-CREA'ERD PHOTOVISUALS. 
AS A FACTOR'IN LANGUAGE AND CONCEPT DEVELOP 
MENT AMONG. BARLY” PRIMA\ Y AGE: CHILDREI ; 


ty i Order No, 7948743 
LUBKE, Leo Henry, J, Ed! D. State University of New York 
“at Buffalo, 1978, 148pp. | ‘ 


This study sodght to' determine the on various ,. 
types of photovisual materials in ‘relation to a child's ability in’ 
oo cept and language development skillg/ In order to examine 
thid offectivenoss, a PretestéPosttestControl Group Design 
wis utilized, The indepentient varyAble was the type of photo- y 
visual the children were to uge-arid thd dapendent variable was 
the achievement score in vytiousjcat¢gories of concept and 
language development skjllf, tnely ‘In these categories: were 
the concepts. of colors, shapes, b y-so}f ‘image, spatial rela- 
and nuygbers, . 

Three groups of kinde\garten children were each givén a 


specific tr aie After the pre-test was administered to all 
project: iligren, ‘one group of children was given ingtruction 
for yb dbimple instant-type camera, The children.in this ‘" - 


ope itn their own learning materials with their camora, ’ 
ofiéidren in one other group were givey copids of thy photo- 

ince: . 
in-». 


visual informifition that the other children had created, 
this study was to determine the effect-that the photovisu 


placebo camera was introduced to the children tn this group, 
They used the pedr-producedymatorials in nearly the same way 

as the children in the group thit had created them, The con- 
trot group was not allowed to use child-produced (either self- 
or peer-produced) photovisuals’ in any way during the treat- 
ment period. Tygaychildren dn this control group did, however, 
have agcess cf ercitiy available photdvisuals as well 
as the placebo ciMeras, ; 

After a treatment period of approximately three months, a 
post-test was administered to the children in cach ‘of the three ( 
groups, The ajalyses of the findings of this study suggest cer- \ 
tain tentative conclusions regarding the use of various typeg 
of photdvisuals in a lower primary program, Test results {n- 
dicated that there was not a’ significant difference between the 
various groups overall. In only one concept category (i.¢@., 
numbers) the peer -produced photovisual group appeared to 
mako siguificant progress in comparison to the cammercial 
photovisual group, Of interest, however insignificant, is that 
the children using ehild- ~produced photovisuals nearly always 
showed:a trend of greater achievement over the childgen using 
commercial mateplals, Sex and chronological age factors were 
not sighificant in predicting achievement. The children in all 
three groups did not significantly differ in their performance 
in the learning levels of the evaluative instrument including , 

visual cue/psychomotor identification, audio cue/p py ahomotor 
identification, and visual cue/language (spoken) Meponse, In- 
formal observations in this study indicated that the children in 
the self- produced photovisual group had an active interest in 


group. The youngsters in the pger-produced photovisual gr 
were interested toa certain extent in the photovisuals that ~ 
been introduced to them. Thoir ipterest generally waned and 
@ortain photoviguals were not undprstood, evidently carrying e 
little moaning for these childfen,”. The children in the control 
grop appeared to have a posjtive attitude toward the commer + ‘ 
cial miitérlals introduced to this group. The children tn this _ 
group appeared to have greator’ ‘interest and involvement than 
the chifdren in the pear produced photovisual group but legs w 
interest and invalvernent than the children’ in the self-produced 
photovisual group... 7 

Tye study provided. an attempt to determine the effect that . NK 
three*types of photovisuals have ag an early primary age Child . 
attompts to ldarn various concepts and language development 
skills, A strong pled was made to further research in visual 
Uteracy so that the present dnd fyture school curricula may 
better provide for visually orlented children, 
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Form AND- FUNCTION AS A‘BASIS FOR REFERBATIAL: 


- DEVELOPMENT IN.CHILDREN - Order No. 4916205 
F _ MEN: BL, Ferol Schricker, PhD. - lowa stat 


101p$, “Supervisor: Sam Clark ” ’ 


or ft oe 7 
The purpose of this study was’ to comparg the theories of 

Clark and Netgon concerning referential development, Clark's 
thoory suggests thatychildren rely op perceptuad cues within 
objects when Joarhit 
geats children usesthe object's function.as a cue to word mean~ 
ing. Children between 24 and 36 months of &ge were assigned 
to one of two treatment gtoups‘angwere given a learning task 

- to determine whetlioy thoy were Vaing form'dr function cues to 
help identify objects, Three standard sttmali wore, prevented 
to the subjects. Half of the subjects ‘were allowed: only to logk 
at (Ne standard objects while the other half of the subjects 


handled the standard stimuli, Subjects were then asked to idan- ° 


tify transformations of the standard, These transforpatfong 
varied from the standard on either form of function, Subjects 
were also askod to group the stimuli. Finally, overextensiong 
produced by the subjects during the course of the experiment 


wore recorded and analyzed, Findings indicate no significant ‘ 


differences betwd® subjects in the gensory-motor group and 
the visual-perceptual: see on identification of the standard 


stimuli, Likewise ther 
tween treatment groups on Identification of the form and func- 


tion transformations. During the classification task there was 


some evidence to suggest that older subjects were more likely 
to use form asa cue when grouping the atimull, * 


- F % 


DECISION PROCESSES IN LISTENERS' DISCRIMINATION OF 
Order No. 7914933 


SYNTHETIC SPEECH SOUNDS 


MILLER, Creighton John, Ph.D. Purdue University, 1978, 
\ 159pp.- Major Prpfessor: Lawrence Feth 


ge = 3 Experiinents' were conducted to Investigate the organiza- 


tlon fyr perceptual processes in speech discrimination tasks. 
The experiments were specifically concerned with dual anal- 
ysis Interpretations of speech digerimination, which assume 
that separate auditory and phonetle analyses are employed In 


this tavk. ‘The first experiment investigated reaction times for 


Iisteners in experimental contexts intended to lsolato“auditory 
and phohetic analyses for speéch discrimination, ‘The second 


and third experiments considered effects upon disertininatton 


performance as avallablo response times were progress|vely 
ak Reaction times for Isolated auditory and classifica - 
‘tory (phonetic) discrimination of stimull differing tn vojce - 
onset-time wore found to cover comparable tinre intgevare, 


which wereAn addition statlsfically undjfferentiable from those 
forvtasks where both analyses could contri a ey did in- 
ne 


dicate slightly shorter RT for low~- ahd sor vat longer RT 
for high-ungertainty dual analysis.tadks. Digertmination per - 
formance was also found to be largely unchanged as confext 


to University, 1979. 


g the object’s nume, Nelson's thegry sug- 


yet 


were no significant differences be- |. 


“4 the results wore felt to indicate the presence of higher-level 


® analyson, 


' varled across the tested onditlons. The results suggested that 
* soparate auditory and phonetic analyses in the speech discrimi - 


nation tasks were applied in parallel organization. 

Since listeners’ performance and response latencies were: , 
uncifferentlable tn Expertment 1, tt was speculaged that Iisteners 
niight have reviewed all rélevant information at all times. To 
investigate this possibility, two ddd¥tional expertinents were’ 
designed, such: that'\isteners did not have control of the responsd 
time, These experiments employed reaction time deadline pro- 
cedures, wheretn listeners were tratned to respond within spect- 
fled tiie Intervals. ‘ as 

Results for the two expertinents using deadtine proeedures 
indicated that auditory and glassificatdry analyses occurred 


over largely overlapping Ume intervals for both typea of stim- 
y t y 


ulue, Close similarities were seen for discrimination with the. . 
two stinuius continua, Inasmuch as the cues which were fiwes - 
tigated in the two studios were quite different from one another, 


déciston processes rather thah peripheral, quasi-automatic 


uN 


- 


: f 


The time interval over which reaponagdqad!inos dogmatied 


‘performance covered about 1-sec. This interya} compares 


* well with reported retention times.for. Information Inthe go- 
calléd precategorical acoustic store (PAS), which has been — 
, “, proposed ag an Intermediate, non-lingulstic staga in auditory = ~- 
".. porgeption by Crowder (1971, 1973). It wag speculated ‘that 
PAS might provide the information upon which classificatory 


arid auditory analyses are wpplied in speech Piscriminatign, . 
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ASSESSING SECONDARY STUDENTS’ KNOWLEDGE OF 


PREFIXES “°° a 


« ee ‘ 


Order No. 791874 


_ MOORE, Frances Eloutse, Ph.D. University of Minneso 


1979. 168pp. 


ta, 
The purpose of this btudy was to assess secondary student’ ° 
knowledge of 32 specific prefixes, The study involved 72 
seventh grade.studgnts, 72 ninth grade students, and 72 cleventh 


“grade students for 4 total of 216 subjects. All students-|nvolved 


in the stully were from,:schools in Hopkins, Minndsota: The 
seventh and ninth grade students were from North Juntoy High 
Schgol, and the eleventh grade students were from E\senhower 
High School. Within each grade level, 24 students were gon- 
sidered high ability performers, 24 students were cohsidered 
middle ability performers, and 24 atudents were considered 
low abjlity performers. Students were selected and placed into 
these groupings based upon teacher rating of the studenty’ 
overall verbal ability. ‘ 
» ‘Phe total of 216 students were tested tn thelr English 


e 


nse 


- rooms, by thelr English teachers, and only on one day duttiig ” 


, was designed to determine students’ knowledge of the 33 


the rogular school hours, All students were administered:a 
two-part multiple -chotcg prefix test with four alternatives. 
The students were asked select one of the four alternatives 
and indicate their response on a separate answer sheet. Part] 
of the prefix test was designed to determine students’ krigwt - 
edge of the 32 prefixes tn isolation, Part II of the profix test 
“Or @ « 
fixes In context, that {s, attached to a nonsense root tind elthin 
a sentence structure, ; 8 
A aix-way Analysis of Vartance procedure waé used to ox- 
amine the math effects and the significant Interactions of ‘the 
between subjects factors grade (7th, Oth, and 11th) and abilty 
(high, middle, and low) and the within-subjects factors prot 
(invar}. 


frequency (frequent, Infrequent), meaning consistenc 
ant, varlant), spelling consistency ({nvariant, vartant), and 


_ prefix context (in context, isolation. | + 


. 


hile results of this study do not show that prefix frequency, 
meanl onsistency, and spelling consistency are good pre- 
dicto students’ knowledge of prefixes, or even that they 
would ood predictors if another study were done, results 

of this study indicated that students knew more prefixes in con- 
text than out of context as expected, Agiditionally, this study In- 
dicated which specific prefixes nts at grades seven, nine, 
and eleven do know and which prefixes they do not know. Fur- 
thermore, results from this stidy indicated which prefixes 
high, middle, and low ability stdents do know and which pre 
fixes they do not know. From these results, teachers a de«, 
termine those prefixes that should be emphasized at anetor 
the three grade levels and at each of the three ability 1é¥ls 
employed in this study, . - F) 
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CONDITIONAL REGULATIVE RULES: AN EMPIRICAL. 
STUDY OF LANGUAGE WITHIN POWER RELATIONSHIPS 
: Order No. 70246 12 


MURDOCK, Johnny Irvin, Ph.D, The University of Iowa, 1979, 
396pp, Supervisor: Associate Professor James J. Bradac 
oJ 


An‘ortginal theory of how language functions within power 
relationships provided the basis fUr,thls study, Research on 
the Importance of power expected values was conibined with 


_ hew hnalyses of explicit beet promises, and thromises, and 


“behavioral X utterances” as Implicit threats, promises, and’ 
thromises. This combination, when linked to a rule-governed 
analysis, was “used to construct new communication rules, con~ 
dittonal regulative rules, for explaining and predicting how Inn- 
guage functions within power relationships. Two rules were 
proposed: : 


1, Within a power relationship, one asdumes an archer's 
use of a threat functions as a threat,» promise func- 
tlons as a promise, and a thromise functions as a thro- 
mise if the archer and target perceive that the archer 
controle the sanctions necessary to {Implement the ut - 
terance’s prediction and Is willtng to-do so, 


2. Wit! nf power relationship, one assumes an archer’s 
behavioral X fae hunctions as a tkreat, promise, 
or thromlse if the archer and target perceive that, (a) the 
archer controls the necessary positive and/or negative 

ctlons which he can use In relation to the target and 

46 willing to use thent, and (b) the target’s willingness 
tb engage in the-behavior requested: by the utterance Is 

"tn doubt, : 


A new methodology was devised which required subjects to 
roleplay the position of target in nine‘different power rela- 
tionships where the archer'’s power expected values were ma- 


nipulated, and@respond on eight dependent measures to elght or - ie 


ten archer Utterances within each power condition. This within 
subjects method had each target respond to elghty -four archer 
utterances. ‘The ot A ~four cell design was replicated using 
business and educition {nductions, Then each replication was 
partitioned into eleven factorial designs for statistical anal- 
yaes, 

Indirect tests of the two conditional regulative rules were 
conducted through thirteen general hypotheses Involving 28 


\ multivariate and 224 univariate F-tests, Results generally 


supported both conditional regulative rules, Significant effects 
were obtained on all dependent measures for increases tn the 
archer power expected values, The utterance forms functioned, 
However, 

ex oug unexpected utterance form effects were obtained and 
suuected a lack of precision In current theorl@’ of language 
and power, 

Although the results generally supported the conditional 
regulative rules, the unexpected utterance form effects re- 
quired a theoretical explanation. All results,were incorporated 
into a view of communication competence as a rule -based the- 
ory. involving rules at four levels of abstraction: (1) rules to 
predi¢t how the effects of specific utterance forms would vary 
withiif a type of utterance (e.g., how the effects of threat 
form A would vary In relation to threat form B), (2) condi- 
tional regulative rules to predict. how the effects of a type of 
utterance (e.g,, pramlses) would vary due t® changes in ex- 
ternal variables such as power expected values, (3) constitu- 


- tive rules to distinguish one type of utterance from otHer types 


of utterances, and (4) regulative rules to céver all Intentional 


‘utterances, 


While manipulating power variables, this study began a sys - 
tomatic exploration of language a8 an independent variable tn 
the areas of threats, promises, and thromises, Future re- 
search should continis this exploration. 
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Order No. 7920582 


D-TALK CODE 


Rolat{éns between syntactic and lexical variables in pdult- 
child and child-adult spdée¢h were investigated in two day care 
conters using protocols of routing -adult-ohild specch interac~ 
tlons (éxcept instructional sequences). Oné center served a 
middle socio-economic population, the other served a low 
socio-economic population, Ten adults and. 13 childrebe- 
tween 18 and 36 months were observed in a total of 38 inter- 
acting dyads. The range of language acquisition for both males 
and females extended from stage I to IV (Brown, 1973). 

Variables examined were: length of utterance; presence | 
of simple verbs; iricidence of third- -person pronouns; incidence 
of modifiers; yes/no questions; wh- questions; sentedce com- 
plexity; incidenée of utterances without verbs; Incidence of 
single-word utterances; type/token ratios and preverb length. 

The use of a restricted “cllild-talk” code by adults when 
conversing with young children was confirmed. Adult apeech 
modifications were consistently more pronounced in interac- 
tion with fess proficient children for all syntactic vartableb | 
except one-word utterances. Type/token ratio -- the only 2 
\éxical Variable under study -- was constant in adult speech, : 
i.e., variety and range of vocabulary in adult speech did not 
change with speech proficiency of child addressée. Althoygh 
type/token ratios were different for children at different stages 


’ of language acquisition, the vocabulary differences were not . 
. related to adult speech modifications.. 


It was concluded that 
within the limited range of child proficiency studied, type/ - 
token ratios. are an inflexible feature of the child-taik code in 
adult speech, and in child speech do not fine non Qs a cue for 


get speech simplification. id 


Length of utterance and variables related t verb ube in _. 
child speech correlated mogsponsistently acr all child pro- 
figiency levels with simplified adult speech. Analyses sug- 
gested that the syntactic characteristics of child speech which ~ 
covary with adult speech modifications it one stage will not 
necessarily do so at a different stage. - Changes in the patterns" 
of relationships between variables in child‘and adult speech » 
are discussed with, regard to all variables studied for ea 
‘proficiency level. Neither sex. of chfid ‘nor center apyeafed 
to affect these relationships. . 

Flexibility in code use --‘the extent to which adul ad- : 
justed their speech to child speech characteristics -- wag not 
consistent across child proficiency levels. Syntactic measures 
of adult speech were more strongly related with syntactic mea- 
sures of speech of high and low proficiency children than of 
middle proficiency children. Contextual features of verbal 
Interactions appeared to preclude flexible modification of 
speech by adults in some situations and guch situations arose 
more frequently in interactions with middle proficiency vhil- 
dren. Flexible adjustment of code use to child proficiency did 
not appear to result in more proficient speech by children. 
Within the limits of the child-talk code, more complex.speech 
by adults was Dect Tee by more complex child speech. 
There ig a suggestion that’ adult speech may affect chjld 
speech, although not to the extent\that child speech affects 


- adult speech: 


f 
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THE "RELAT Ons BETWEEN’ cHe Development. QF ome , Acquisré row OF FIVE ‘SYNTACTIC: 8T rRUCTURES py 
| SPATIAL AND SYNTACTIC reaaee eee Order : OH[TLDREN® IN KINDERGARTEN THROUGH ‘THE SIXTH 
Cte ae : 7. | Order No. 7920746 +: ‘GRARE AT TWO'SOCIOECONOMIC .LEVELS - ’ a 


: ae "© Order No. 19 ; 
‘PAPAGEORGIOU, Mary Rdllefson, Ph. Be University of Mary- om ; | ( 4 & : 8 a 16086 : 
. lund, 1078. ida Supervisor: John mise Sy . ° RARRISH, Katherine Eugenia, Ph.D. Southern Ilinots Uriiver~ 


‘ , sity at Carbondale,»1978. “160pp. Major Professors: Dr. Nan 
. The sane of this study ie to contfabt the cognitive- ae Quisenberry, Dr. Dues 2 Appleby Gye 
umbrella and task- ~speciflg ltypotheses about the develop ent 
_ of language vis Avis the devdlopment. of logical operations in ' 


" young childrdn. The question of intarést 1s whether or not “ 7 Purpose | : . eo 7 ‘ 
* there exists a relation between linguistic and operational de-— . The purpose of the study was to determine whether or not a -. 
_ yelopments aside from that which igsdue to common matura~ ' sample of children from two different socloeconomic batk- 

N tlonat-intellectual factors. A finding of no relation between "+ _.grdunds in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, exhibit the same rate 
ngulatie zl togicel deities oe ea gia 32 and level of acquisition of five syntactic structures (gasy ig 
ypothesis nding of such 4 raldtion would support the : . 8ee, promise, ask, and, although) as those studied b 

 cognitive-umbrella hypothesis at one or two levels, deter- : * Chomeky {n asachugsetts. In addition, thle atudy eee 
mined by whether: (1) the relation ts one, yr genoral correla- “the relationship of socioeconomic status and sex tg the acquist-- 
tion, but not causation (a weak cognitive hypothesis), or (2) one - thon of these five structures in children from ages five totwelve, « 
' in which logical aghievements serve as the necessary condi- ’ »‘The-problem posed was whether or.not reseagch of this type 
(tions for linguistic achievements (a strong cognitive hypothesis). "might tead us one step closer to resolving mn question, “At 


- .\ “Measurement of two linguistic and two operational ‘abilities, 
* ag proxigs for gengral language developments and logical devel- — 
opments, provide the data to-tast these hypotheses. The abill- ‘ ©. 
' ties representing operatiofal development are the spatial taska, - ‘Methodology . 


of (1) mental rotation and (2) perspective-taking. The abili- , "The sample was selected from two public elomentary schools 
ties representing linguistic development are the syntactic tasks : in ‘Gnpe Girardeau, Missourt,, one located in a low socioeconomic 

i of (3) active-passive voice transformations in third persog, .  aréa and the other Ina middle socioeconomic section, Seventy 
using proper nouns, and (4) active-passive voice transforma- Caugasians wére chosen from each -sehool, ten froni each grate 
tions with shifts in first, second, and third person pronouns. level (kindergarten through gradé dix), five males and five fe- 
the Fodor, Bever, and Garrett analogous mental rule criterion maleé-from each grade. ‘The children from the low socioeco= * 
was used to select these tasks. Specifically, the riniad to nomi¢-group were selected and then matched by sex dnd age 
rotation Is formally analogous to the solution, to a oe with ae aly children from the high SES group. The parents’ 
changes with third person:proper nouns because Hoth Involve occupatlons were used to determine the socioeconomic atatus 

. rotatign of an object (sentence) around its own axis (verb) while of the sample. The interviews, which were taped, were con- 
#- — the obderver semains stationary. And, the solution to perspac- ° ducted ducing the spring of 1978. ‘Phe questions used in the in 


tive- -taking is formally analogous to activg-passive changes terv ir od b 1 19 
. with ‘shifts tn first, second, and third person pronouns because, crow ae sia y C. , Chomaky ( 969, 1972). 


in addition to the gotation of the object or sentence, both re- \ 
quire the observer to ‘mentally assume different points of Order and Hate of Acquisition : ths 
view. . 

This study improves methodologically upon past studies of | 
the cognitive- umbrella hypotheble by: (i) controlling statis- 
tically for extraneous effects, and (2) using a probabilistic —. 


what age do children exhibit.mastery of their target language?” 


° 


When the results of this study were compared with those of 
Chomsky? no differences were fouhd except In the acquisition 
of the connective gnd. Otherwise, the results support Chomsky"s 
finding on the order and rate of the following constructions: 


7 “method of latent class analysis, which {8 more appropriate to 
inferences about condftional relations than the deterministic . ¥ —_e promise, ask, althou ih 
* methods used in previous studies. Y 
This study was conducted with 161 randomly selected first Ac ition of structures by fifth and sixth gr de children 


through fourth grade subjects. Data were analyzed by two ° 
methods. Correlation analysis supported the weak cognitive- 
umbrella hypothesis. After partialling out the effects of age 
and 1Q, the correhktions between rotation and third person 
passives, and perspective and 1-2-3rd person passives were 
still significantly greater than zero. The amount of common 
vartarke, however, wag only 3 and 7%, respectively. Latent 


Since neither of Chomsky’s two studies ‘extended beyond . 
fourth grade children, this investigation was extended to the 
* fifth and sixth grades to determine if there is an elementary 
grade at which all children in thesample appear'to’ have Hass 
tered these five styuctures, ae ee Its show that all children 
in the Missouri sample in th fifth antsixth grades have not. 
mastered the structures tegted 


atructire analysis revealéd three conditional relations sup- ; . . a" . 
porting a strong cognitive model: (1) that rotation is neces- : tg 
sary for third person passives, (2) that rotation ts necessary ' The relationship of socioeconomic status to acquisition 


‘for 1-2-3rd person passives, and (3) that per spective-taking 
i8 necessary for third person passives. Models specifying 
task-speolfic conditional relations were not supported. 

The interpretation of the results ts that the strong cog- 
nitive-umbrella hypothesis is supported, that spatial transfor- : . 3 : : 
mations are necessary for the acquisition of paceman Herts The rolationghip of sex to acquisition ‘ \ 
formations, This interpretation ts subject to cross validation 

' gn different subjects and different operational and linguistic diteronce botpbanlne salon aut aie is not a significant 


tasks. ° 
: a . ‘Conclusions =, te % : : 


_ An analysis of the data shows that there is a significant dif- ‘ 
ference between the ToW"and high socioeconomit kroups 4n their 


acquisition of the structures. } 


ve 


The conclugians and “Tacusaton focus on the rangons those 
particular syr actle constructions ‘are congidered targets for 
ee : - F Inte acquisition and procedurey: ‘that might be followed tn future 

8 resoarch to improve the testing meinen: 
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“THE EVELOPMENTAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN. CQM- lon group, ‘after Natoning 'to the re wat given tv. diovan oO 
. PREHENSION AND PRODUCTION OF GRAMMATICAL MOR= o’, - , kinds.of comprehension questions --the critical. and creative 
4  PHEMES IN THREE, FOUR AND FIVE=YFAR-OL® ‘NORMAL - reading questions--which did not focus the subject's attention’ 
CHILDREN ‘Order No, 792.1576. ; on narrative sequence, but anfounted to a time equal to that 
; € ta : Given to the sequence group for the training se’sion, 
. RIDER, Larry Paul, Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin-Madi- : Analysis of data showed Bignificantly groater retention by 
son, 1979. 188pp. Supervisag: Assochite Professor John F. . the 4-year-olds as compared to the 3-year-old (subjects, * 
Miller : : ° — A marginally significant diffgrence in performance, favoring 
. o as 3 the sequence over the opinlog group, was found tn reconstruc- 
The present study investigated the relationships between the . tion while a significant difference was evident Inthe recall 
comprehenston and production of grammatical morphemes by task. Howéver, in recognition there was no significant differ - 
English speaking, three, four an five-year- -old normal children. ; ‘ ence between the two tr¢: tment groups, nf was. there any sig- 
A significant main effect for the comprehension and production _ nifleant difference betwegn the séx y of the retention - 
tasks was found. Subsequent analysis revegled linguistic per- tasks. There was a significant positive cerrelation between 
formance of children was found to be morpheme/task specific. oo answering tye literal comprehengion and interpretation ques- 
There was also a significant effect for the‘order which tasks : tions correctly. and responding correctly to the retention t aks, 
were presented to children (comprehension preceding/following Finally, an analysis of the retention tasks indicated signift- 
production), Children in all age groups consistently scored cantly different difficulty levels among the tasks --recognitlon 
“lower on the production task when it was first task presented, was the easiest, reconstruction was the moat difficult, and 
Comprehension scores were affedted less by presentation order, recall wag of intermedtate ‘difficulty, 
Only the youngest and oldest groyps of subjects ohtatned higher The results indicated that fhe abillty to sequence narrativ¥e =< 


it was the second task pre- _ events Among preschdol children pot only ¢ taught and ’ 


comprehension task scores whe 


‘sonted, - improvedthrough training but also can bo. etected and de- * 
There was an favaviwnt c opfler of responding to morphemes scribed | In its early form, , 
across all developmental led ein in both the comprehension and ~ * . . 
production tasks. These twotinlers were not the same. Rank . RateRsies * 
order data appear to be dependeht upon. the methodology used tot” SEITE 2 # 
enerate (hem rather than reflpvtive of general Gevelop mental : ) Brown, A, L,, Recognition, reconstruction and recall of nar- 
_ .segindyoos expected of all child ini so " rative sy uences’ by preoperational children, Child De- 
ie es of individual smi phemes were found to be - = .& Velopment, 197§b, 46, 156-166. « co ew 
aA unequal, ‘The myst significant: ditferenves were found far verb : ; ( * * 
fotmg which tenddd to show protracted ffrowth patterng, as-co ~ : 
* pared to plural nc nn ers and prepositions which have n 
acceleratedyrowyh curves, | ; v ‘° ” 
. - ‘ "A CLASSIFICATION OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN’S USES 
eA el LANGUAGE ON SELECTED CONCEP- 
. ; TYAL~ ‘ASKS ; é \ 
TIE DEVELOPMENT OF ‘THE ABILITY TO SEQUENCE ~ | . 7 
iz NARRATIVE EVENTS AMONG PRESCHOOL CHILDREN UYEDA, Haruko Heddie, Ed.D. University of Southern Calt- 
Order No, 17923617 ‘, fornta, 1979.. Chai rpergon, Professor Margaret E, Smart | 
~o .e ’ a 
' SALVADOR, Clotilde Licup, Ea.v. “Columbia University Teach- Problem. Specific questions were formulated to dete gmine 
- ors ‘College, 1979. 150pp. Sponsor: Brofpssor Path tek Lee’ if there would be differences between groups across tasks and 
; for each conceptual task in: (1) percentage of total number fy 
Tho prosent study purported to investigate two factome In utterances cight words or moye; (2) mean uttggante length ‘of * : 
the development of sequential ordering oftnarrative even five longest utterances; and percentage 0 ances on ". 
among 3- and 4-year-old children: (1) the subskills necessary: (3) “directive” function and “splf-directing, er-directing” 
to Arrange story gvents sequent ly, and (2) the influence of ases-of limguago; (4) “interpretative” function afd “reporting,” 
training to deyelop these subskil . ‘ i “reasoning” uses; (5) “pifojective” function and “predicting,” 
The 144 dubjeets” (72 bays and '® girls divided evenly into ,+ “empathetic,” and Ha ret ubed}:- and (Q) “relational® J" 
_ two age groups: “3.5 td 4 and 4.4 to Mt yegrs) were aeleciod function and “self-r aintaining,” “interactional” uses. 
“sfrom eight publicly -fipded day care cottter’s and eight private ‘ __ Procedure. Stratified random sampling technique’ wha used, 
preachopts in Manhattan and the Bronx. They were gelected by to select 4) subject ranging in ages {rgm 3.2 to 5.9 years and 
», the respective teaches and/or director of each preschool in- 4 _ their mothers from two economically different preschools. The 
5 volved, baged on their ability'to speak English. The sample setting was arranged for 20 mittte videotaping during which 
was representative of lower, middle, and high socto-economic each mother was tpstructed to focus a five-minute verbal inter- 
communities, ‘They were randomly assigned to “opinion” and action with her child on each of four differing tasks, ranging . , 
“sequence” groups and to one af 31x sequence pattérns of the . from concrete to abstract) Transcsiptions were made of video- * 
antmal storées. tapes to analyze children’s menungful functions and uses of ' 
Three sets of vetention tasks, patterned after Brown's (1975b) * language. Each'utterance. was defined as a unit for analysts 
memory tasks (recognition, recongtruction, and recall), were and assigned to one elissification of the coding system, Nur — 
designed by the Investigator and used t) assess the indivjdual ber of utterances eight words or more and mean length of five 
subject's ability to sequence narrative events, The tratning and longest utterances produced by each child were measured for 
testing Inetruments were COMPURER. OEM OE NNT igh stories each task and across tasks for thé groups. “Similar comparty 
iluatrated thus: the may “vaiegt 4cnttetiietmopjects that “dons were made for frequency of functions and yoos of. lan- 
-“tnteracted with the mali charketer, and the three correspond- * guage. Raw frequency coynts for subjects wore converted {nto 
- Ing interaction pictures, os steely of total utterances acrogs.tasks and per tasf to 
The retention tasks demanded the following abilities: the compare the two preschools. : oS 
recognition of the correct sequence between two alternatives. - . Selected Eindiuns (1) ‘Total number of uttgrances oight 
the correct andthe incorrect; the reconstruction of the cor ~- words or more and mean length of five longest utterances were 
rect bequence of the object pictures presented | In disarray; and 7 greater for the private:pfSschool across tasks and forthe more”: 
the feoall of the correct sequence through retelling what hap- concrete conceptual tasks, State preschoot“subjgets produced 
ponod first, noxt, and lagt.in the story,” , more ufterances on thagp ost pbstract task. (2) State prokehool 
The sequonce group was given two kinds of comprehension , children’s ithguage wa¥ more “directive” in all tasks with ‘ 
questions --literal comprehension and inter yrotation quep- an “other-directing” accounting for the greatest peroontage fdr 
‘tlone2-which streased the correct spquence of the narratives, t ‘both group Greatest percentage of utterances’ produced, 
ihe quostion-and-answer pesston that followed the stenting , w __ by both gros acroug tasks wag fdund inthe jntorpretative 


Sthte preschool sphjoctsa showed highetporeentages 
id ¢ 
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‘ERIC e wae consideredithe teatnring ‘part of the ntudly, ‘The opin« » ‘ functioyt. 
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Sa OS 2 ee OE ’ 
ge oe ee er : 
for the function and the “reporting” use of language with the 
+ higheat {requenby occurring in tho mogt abstract tasks. 
(4) Lutttle vartation appeared between the groups actos taaks 

~ and per task in the projudtive category which was tho least fro- 

-quontly used, (6) Private proschool subjects used the rela- 

« ° Honad function §0% pore than the state preschool across tasks 

+ and por task with “solf-tnaintaintng” used more frequently. 
an Conclusions, (1) Conceptual difficulty of the tasks-evoked 
*. Sdetforoncod in the fuhctions and uses ‘uf language af childron 
“+ from two econgmically different preschools (2) Private pro- 

‘"  gaHool subjects used more and longer utterinces Instho more 

_ donc rote tusks. (j) State preschool childron used more “Ke- ‘ 

' porting” language ag th conceptual tagks becamd more ab- 

atract.2(4) Thé frequent us@ of directive and interpretative — 


langyhge ts supported by research studies concerned with the =... * 
zaloflonahis palweenceugaontita ip ahd language. (8) Tho 
fhfroquont ubq of. tangunge denoting, pro feting, ompathedic, ee 


interaqtional, ang othor higher levelg of thinking. may ke ace 
counted for by similar studied, ‘ ‘ 
P Rocomntendations. {1) Conceptual tasks such as the four tn 
- thie atidy should be implemented to-assist preschool and pri- 
mary grade teachers to onhance thelr skills in ‘ippraising and 
2 fostering language devdlopmont. (2) A wide range of taaks - . 
_ should be developed for stimulating adult-child dialogue and. 
y for cicouraging a variety of uses of language, (3) F rom tho ‘ 
4 present study, hypothesdés should bo generated to toast tho sig- 
“nificance of the (indings. : i, . 
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‘ 
- MATERNAL SELF-REPETITION AS A FUNCTION OF CHILD - 
FEEDBACK : ‘ Order No. 1933998 


WATSON, Linda Ritchie, Ed.D. Boston University School of 
® Education, 1979. F33pp. Major Professor: Paula Monyuk 
Desplte the large body offpgucarch documenting the spectal 
, prosodic, phonological, ayntivelic and pragmatic characteristics: 
_, of language addressed to childron, relatively little investigation 
“ ha® baen directed to the question of why adults talk to childron 
“tn the magnor that they do’, One hypothests, the feedback model, 

attributes the foatures of Input language to ongoing fnoditica- 

tions mixle by a spenker to cued of inattention or noncompreg- 
. honston from. the Hetener. It te suggestod that features such 
~ as high fundamental frequency, short utterance longth and + 
avoidance of pro-forms are strategios that may be invoked In 
conversations with Listeners of any age to elictt attention or 
\ facilitate comprehension. ‘The frequency with which babies 
"and young children fall to attend or comprehend would presum- 
ably rosult in an elevated use of these strategies by Adults in- 
: ‘teracting with them, thus oxplaining at least sonfo of the ob- 
serged characteristics of language Input to children, ; 
This study tests’ the validity of the feedback model. ‘The 

data woro drawn from a longitudinal sertes of videotapes of 

four mothers engaged tn unstructured play with their toddlers, 

Six half-hour tales, made during the child's one-word stage of 

dovalopment, wera analyzed for each dyad. The interaction 

eplacdos of jnterost in this study were, specifically, those oc- 

> ¢asions on which’the mothers repeated messages they had pre- , 
viously uttered to their children. These episodes of maternal 
solf-repotition, were examined for evidence regarding two pre- - 

dictions dorived from the feedback model: se . 

(1) At any. given point in thine, the modifications that moth- 
ors mike in thelr self-repotitions are a function of difforential 
’) foadback cues the childfen exh{bit following their se orlg- 
inal messages. ' a ; 
, (2) The relation hetwoon child feedback a are modi- 

fleation of sblf-ropetition romatngs constant acPbys time. * 

‘The above prodicttons were tested for the maternal vart- 
ablos of pitch level, final pitch contour, utterance length, ox~ 
_plicttnosa és semantic arguments, and gesture, A coding aya- 
tem was devised whereby maternal modifications of-each of 

those vahinbles could be described, The child's verbal and . 
» nonverbal feodback In enah episode was coded av to.whethor tt 

provided cues of child attention or inattention to each senimutic 

constituent (verhy and arguments) contained in the mother’s 
y, . ' 
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[the shothors do ta 
}. thoir solf-ropetitions, but the various strategies employed'in + 


‘ ovilyattion of Informdtion, The conjunctions, becauge, althdu 


.. Cladae (factivity), Vine 
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ort inal massage. tn addition, composite vartable of child at- 


tention was derived to indicate ‘whether the child attonded fully, : 
partially, or notint alfto tho ortfinal Maternal uttoraitce. : 
Cross-tabulations of oachi of the vartablos moasuting ma- 
tornal modifigation of uloranes 1 with the variabloa moagurlig ‘ 
child foodbag® provide little avidenge to support the foedhank  °  ~ 
model. Twdof the mothers andar te utflize riding contqura.to 
reapond to cugs of child tnattention, Howover, similar atrate- 
gles aro not apparent in the data from the other two dyads. , 
Crogs-tabulations of alLother coded variables of materngt 
modification with child feedback do not support the prediations . 
Whoing touted. Qualitative vvatuation of the episodes reveals thgt 
child foodback into account In modifying: 


responding to child feedback do not affect the variables of fh 


‘ , ternal spooch studied hore‘in a predictable direction, -For in- mw) 
: ‘stance, some ptrafoglos for responding to.child cues of inatten-. 


tion or noncomprehension result in Holt-rgpetitions which are +. 
shortor than the original ntmtornal utterance, white othdr straty 


. ogtes for. responding to inattention or nontomprehonsion rosult* ~ 


in solf+repetitions which are longer than the or{ginal uttofanco. 
Tho rosults of this Btudy Bu si ie routos’to jello in fue 
ture investigations. The first iin the thd of methodolog- . 
. foal alternatives to tl q. present research, The second Involves : 
the.exploration of atten! ative hypothese count for the char- ) 
actarlatics of language ingul to children. f 
‘ , » 
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LEADING 'TO -MASTERY USE, ALTHOUGH, IF, 
IRD, AND FIFTHSQRADE 5. 
Orde & 1917901 


AND UNLESS BY FIRST, ‘I 

CHILDREN®*. i 

WING, Clara Stewart, Ph.D. University.4f Maryland, 1978, 

126pp. Superyloor: Ellin K. Sch tgick 4 


Sontences convey not onl) téformation but also the ae ol ' 


* 


if, and unless convey the spoaker's bellofs abgut tha association 
betwoon two clauses (entatiment) and about the truth of each 
tanding of these boliefs ts a form of 
Pragmatic competence.f ; Senge 
Poattive.entailmont implies « usual aasoctatlgh betweon the 
events degcribed jn two clauses as: ee 
(1) ‘This ian kangaroo bocnusé it has a pouch, —- , 
(2)° ‘These would be kangaroos If they all hud pouches: | + 
(3) This te a Kangaroo tf it has a pouch, Vie ; 
Nogative ontailment implies an exception as: i \ ‘ © 


Be 


7 (4) This te a kangaroo although it has long borne. 


(5) This is n kanghroo unloss ith 
Factivity te positive who the speaker bell 
are true (1), (4). Counterf@ctivity (2) 1s the bello 
propositions are falso, and nonfactivity (3), (6), 18 tHe bellof that + 
the truth of both 1g indeterminate. It was predicted|that posl- 
tive entailment would be mastered before negative ontallment, 
and positive {activity before countorfagtivity, with nonfactivity 
magtered Inst. | , 

Subjects wore 90 first, third, and fifth grade children, all of. 
whom were given the same two tasks. ‘The stimulus sentences 
for both the comprohengion and the productionasks wore of 
tho gamo form ag those abbve. For each task 25 sentences " 
woré usd, onch concerning g differout animal, Five senténces 
togted each of the five targd{atructuros, becduge, if + aubjunce —, 
tive, if + Indivative, although, and unless. On the comprehens =. 
sion task subjects heard prerecorded sentences and hid to an= 
swor questions about thi,spoaker's bettofe about dntallmont am 
petty for each sentence. Of the selection task subjectawere =| 
given’ the, beliefs about entailment ‘and factivity and the necod+, a 
sary vocubulary. They had to select the correct conjunction« 
verb combinationto comptote a sdntence expressing the given 
ballofe about entailinent and fnetivity, t, 

‘Tho data wore Analyzed’ In two ways, Analyses of vatlance — 
wore performed on correct responsys, nnd both correct and ine | y 
corredt responses wore analyzed in tormes of the'Kind of come | ts 
potence withentatiment (nd/oP tuetivity. each roflodted, Reauts * 
from both tasks gupported the re that conjungtion=verb 
combigationa oxprdvhing positive dntallmont would b annior 
j . 
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than thoso oxprosning negative ontathifont. On the comprohens - +: . an 
sion task structures oxprossing positive factivity were onsier - aa : . 
than those expressing counterfactivity, which were eagior, than —¢ an . i , : 
-@ those oxpressing nonfactivity, as predicted. On the selection 4 ‘ fo ye "oe . * 
task nonfactivity was tho most difficult concept, but positive © \ ot 
* fgotivity and counterfactivity wore unexpdctedly of oqual alfti- \ * cat ne : a , eo 4 
oulty. : a nS ; 
Examination of the conjunct¥n x grado interaction and of ‘ i : . es ; 
~ the typos of both correct and incorrect responpen made at each t  % ie Z 
grade lovol’ showed gradual mastory of tho,peagmatics of dn * 4° 
tailment and factivity with the components of each concept mas~: . 5 é i . ; . 
tered in the predicted prdor, Rosults fromthe comprehension =~ ee: ; ON : ‘ , 
task, on which children ovaliatad.gomoone otse’s statomopts, ’ ae ‘ ; 7 
ahowed moro internal conalgtoncy in the order of difticultfOt ie i ees . . . 7 
* the conjunctions, : :  * P ‘ ‘ ; 2 wand ; 
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